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COURSES IN EDUCATION AS A PREPARATION 
FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 


Wi.iiaAM F, LINEHAN 
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In the report read at our March meeting on “The Train- 
ing of English Teachers” arose the general question of the 
value of the study of pedagogy to college students intending 
to become teachers of English in secondary schools. After 
briefly summarizing the opinions submitted on such training 
to the investigating committee, the report read: 

“A few correspondents, however, acknowledge the help 
they derived from the courses in psychology and education. 
Their defense suggests possibilities that teachers of these 
courses have sometimes overlooked. If the instruction can 
be kept safely within practical limits and not be allowed to 
evaporate into vague and misty theory, there is no reason 
why courses in education—particularly if they be accom- 
panied by practice-teaching—may not be made helpful and 
stimulating. But again, as is it’s personality that 
counts most.” 

To this conclusion and, in oeteulae to the final sentence 
we all subscribe enthusiastically. Realizing that the prac- 
tice of our profession is a stpreme art, we emphasize indi- 
viduality, for individuality is the essence of any art. We 
declare—if not in English, possibly, according to our learn- 
ing, in the oft-quoted words which Horace applied to the 
poet—that the teacher is born not made. Yet even as we 
emphasize this incommunicable element in the practice of 
our art, we declare also that success in teaching calls for 
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long and careful development of such native capacity as the 
teacher possesses. But do we make sure that a young 
teacher, just out of college, goes about the development of 
his art economically and directly? This development must 
be largely self-development; a young teacher cannot have 
some older expert teacher always at his side correcting and 
moulding him. And, if he must develop himself, he must 
begin with some consciousness of what constitutes good 
teaching. An early study of aims, standards, and values is 
indispensable to steady and profitable self-criticism. To this 
the student may well add certain suggestions which, although 
perhaps only incidentally, will now and then help him in 
difficulties. Thus he will enter his calling with a profes- 
sional consciousness—with some idea as to what is being 
done and what he is expected to do. 

Such professional consciousness the writer, from his 
study of Education at Harvard, considers to be the inval- 
uable good gained from his undergraduate courses in teach 
ing. This good, however, is not that which many students 
enter the courses to gain. The average student beginning 
undergraduate work in education looks forward to learning 
certain devices, the mechanical application of which will 
make his teaching effective. He enters courses to receive 
hide-bound dicta, the mere knowing of which will differen- 
tiate him from those young teachers who begin without 
introduction to this secret pedagogue code. This mistaken 
view the undergraduate is not alone in holding. He has 
gleaned it from many experienced teachers and neither he 
nor the teachers are mistaken without reason. They have 
heard educators declare that no good teacher has more than 
two or three or some other arbitrary percentage of failure 
in any year, that three per cent of failures among his pupils 
indicates on the part of the teacher work of 97, not 100, 
per cent success. They have heard educators declare, also. 
that no good teacher ever allows himself to repeat a question 
to a class, or to sit, even for a short period, while teaching. 
Such declarations have been given out “ex cathedra,” not 
as stiggestions to be applied according to circumstances, 
but as the earmarks of good teaching, neglect of any one of 
which will be the infallible sign of poor teaching. Thus 
the undergraduate begins to view teaching as a science; and 
a very mysterious and complicated one at that. So, to get 
within the mysteries of the cult, he enters education courses. 

Fortunately the fundamental good of these new courses 
to him will be-the unsetting of his mistaken view. In all 
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his discussions with his professors of Education, in all his 
attempts to reach solutions of problems of teaching, he 
will be met with the disappointing but all- -clarifying 
question, —“What are you trying to accomplish? What is 
your gain?’ Thus he will jearn what to all experienced 
teachers seems unmentionably trite—that aim is the watch- 
word of all method. No method, he will learn, is right 
or wrong in the abstract; the method is right or wrong in 
so far as it furthers or hinders aim. 

Thus disillusioned he will resign himself to the impos- 
sibility of learning “inside tricks of his trade.” It is no 
trade he is learnnig. He is merely preparing to master 
his art, and he had come to receive preliminary suggestions, 
and some standards. He has come to be set right before 
he begins his self-development. 

In the self-development of his first few years of experi- 
ence he will never find himself carrying out literally any 
prescription for teaching. He will be teaching in his own 
way, but will have certain guides directing him. One of 
his guides, for example, will be the activity of his pupils. 
Instead of taking his own interest and his own mental, or, 
perchance, oral, activity as signs of sttccess, he will look 
for interest and mental activity on the part of his pupils. 
If, as shown by enthusiastic and unified class discussion, 
he has moved his pupils to think —to think clearly and 
connectedly to definite and sound conclusions —he may in 
general feel that he is succeeding. Thus he will be carrying 
out the all-important standard of socializing class work. 
No error is more common among beginning teachers than 
the error of individualizing class work. The novice feels 
satisfied if he receives from each pupil fact answers. He 
tends thus to turn each period into a series of short oral 
examinations. He forgets that the great benefit of class 
attendance to the pupils is exchange of thought and not 
mere recitation of fact. The young teacher will, of course, 
manage the social or collective method with comparative 
crudeness; only years of practice will bring skill. But 
from his courses in Education he will have from the start 
the right ideal and will not compel his principal to give him 
the elemental standards without which he should never 
have begun. 

In countless such ways Education courses forestall waste. 

To take one more instance, allied to the standard of 
working with the entire class, is the standard of preparing 
pupils for assigned tasks. As in writing prevision is as 
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important as revision, so in teaching preparation is as 
' important as review. When assigning a theme, the novice 
too often merely prescribes the general type, length, and 
subject of the theme — say a description, 250 words in 
length, of a scene — without any thought of stimulating 
the minds of the pupils by a short class discussion of what 
scenes would be especially appropriate, or what would be a 
satisfactory plan of theme development. To put the class 
into the describing mood, so to speak, is to prevent the 
waste and error which the profuse blue marking otherwise 
made necessary would attest. In this way, acting merely 
according to a general standard or point of view, the young 
teacher spends the strength of the class expediently; he 
prevents rather than corrects. 

Yet not only in giving standards of class room method 
does this professional consciousness consist. One essential 
part of it is an understanding of the large purpose of educa- 
tion, of the connection between the teacher’s subject and 
the other subjects of the curriculum, and of ,the teacher’s 
relations to the community, the principal, and the whole 
school system. Moreover, in being made acquainted with 
the text books and the equipment in use in schools, the 
undergraduate student of education gains a knowledge of 
sources which will help him towards accomplishing ends 
quickly. 

With fundamental principles then, and not with techni- 
cal methods or recipes, are the undergraduate courses in 
education concerned. They consist in lectures upon the 
principles, methods, and purposes gleaned from the exper- 
ience of the best present-day teachers. The lectures are 
designed for those beginning their teaching career, aiming 
to establish beginners in sound doctrine. Education courses 
are based on the proverbial belief that “well begun is half 
done.” Promising undergraduates, however, might well 
supplement this course in Education by practice-teaching 
in neighboring schools. To allow a college Senior to teach 
a high school class may, to be sure, appear hazardous. But 
could not his extreme care, his minute planning, and the 
guidance he would receive from the close supervision of 
an older teacher, make up in considerable part for his lack 
of skill? Would not the slight loss to the school be com- 
pensated by the large ultimate gain in the systematic 
training of English teachers? Let practice-teaching, as the 
committee urge, “be developed and extended.” 

As a result of daily class-room teaching, college students 
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would naturally become eager for detailed instruction in 
method. They would have numerous questions as to possi- 
ble ways of approaching types of literature and forms of 
discourse. To satisfy their desire for authoritative opinion 
on the teaching of literature and composition, might not 
departments of Education provide, for example, a course 
of lectures and discussions to be given toward the end of 
the period of practice-teaching by some expert of long 
experience in teaching English in secondary schools? With 
such instruction, as well as practice-teaching, supplementing 
the highly valuable instructions in general educational 
principles, the English teacher’s novitiate would unquestion- 
ably be a period of the most rapid and most economic 
self development. 
WitiiAM F. LINEHAN, 


A COMMUNICATION 


Epritor OF THE ENGLISH LEAFLET, 
Newton, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


There has recently been called to my attention the fol- 
lowing in your April Leaflet: 

In discussing the report, Supt. F. E. Spaulding, of the Newton 
Public Schools, emphasized the need—imperfectly felt in high school 
and college teaching—for a lower mortality rate among pupils. 
Every pupil should be reached; every pupil should in some way 
be incited to do passing work; every teacher failing to secure 
such results should consider his work a failure. With this opinion, 
qualified a bit so as to admit the presence of a small per cent of 
incompetents among pupils, we are in hearty accord, and we think 
Dr. Spaulding’s point needs constant iteration. 


I am a bit sorry to see the Leaflet concurring in such 
statements without discussion. Of course we all wish a lower 
mortality rate among pupils. But when you say that every 
pupil should be incited to do passing work, you are saying 
something very vague and giving no limit of what actual 
conditions are or how the result can be attained. 

The assumption seems to be that we are dealing with an 
ideal lot of pupils, as far as earnestness and desire to learn 
are concerned. If such were the case, we would all be with 
any one who strove to make it possible to pass more pupils 
even through their actual accomplishment left something 
to be desired. 
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But does any teacher in a high school of today really 
believe that the pupils in his class are trying to do their best? 
Some, of course, are. But I have no fear that these are 
not passing. They are the oasis in the desert for the 
teacher tired and discouraged by the indifference and care- 
lessness of the majority. Is not this majority trying to do 
just as little work as possible to “get by’? Are not these 
pupils alert to seize every opportunity to shirk responsi- 
bility? 

How many teachers seriously believe that their pupils 
study the literature lesson with earnestness and care? Do 
they not require constant urging to do more than hastily 
skim over the lesson and dismiss it? Is not the greater 
part of the time of teachers in all subjects used in attempt- 
ing to devise methods to make sure that the pupil is doing 
even but a fair proportion of the work? Would not much 
of the strain and worry of teaching be removed if a teacher 
could come to his class any day knowing that his students 
had worked conscientiously and earnestly to get the most 
of the lesson? 

I have no fear that earnest students, under teachers of 
common sense, will fail to pass. But I do feel that there is too 
much disposition today in many schools to blame the teacher 
for the failure of the pupil. All the pupil has to do is 


present himself physically in our classes. He can be just 
as careless and irresponsible in his work as he wishes. But — 


if he does not come out at the other end of the year a passing 
student, at once the teacher is blamed. The best and most 
earnest teacher in the world could not teach some of the 
pupils in our high schools today. This is not because they 
put every obstacle that idleness, inattention, and carelessness 
can put in the way of the teacher’s efforts. Ask yourself 
why a great number of them come to school. Is it for 
education? Some come for athletics; others because it 
is considered “nice” to have a high school diploma; many 
because they want the careless, free life of school rather 
than the hard, exacting life of the world outside. I once 
taught in a school where there were several Chinese students, 
sent by the Chinese Government. These students ‘had 
known what it was to be without an education. They 
wanted an education. Their work showed it. They typi- 
fied the earnest student. The difference between their atti- 
tude toward their work and the indifferent attitude of their 
American school mates made me realize to what a great 
degree we are attempting to stuff knowledge down unwil- 
ling throats. 
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We have had the delightful sugar coated pill idea of 
education for some time. Everthing must be made easy 
and attractive. The teacher who makes his pupils do real, 
earnest work is at once unpopular with everybody. Every 
business man can tell you of the moral weakening that has 
resulted from this system. Pupils go out into life with this 
careless attitude towards their work and suffers much before 
they become convinced that life is not school. You cannot 
shirk in life—and blame the teacher. 

The present tendency in many schools to put the blame 
on the teacher when students fail to pass, without any re- 
gard to the material he has had to handle or the attempts 
the pupil has made to keep himself, in my opinion, needs to 
be combated. There seems to be a mania for passing pupils. 
This is not education. Nor is it fair to teachers who have 
a conscience and who are doing the best that is in them in 
the face of great discouragement. 

Very truly yours, 


J. A. WALLACE. 


[The Editor merely desires to call attention to the fact 
that in the quoted paragraph from the April Leaflet all that 
precedes the last sentence was intended as an explanation 
of Dr. Spaulding’s position. The Editor’s own position is 
expressed in the closing sentence. | 


FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT 


Danielson, Conn. 
Sept. 1, 1914. 
Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, 
Editor of The English Leafiet, 
Newtonville, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Thomas:—I enclose an account of some work 
I did with a class last year, thinking it might be of interest to 
members of the New Engiand Association of Teachers of English. 
I have found the articles pubjished from time to time so 
helpful that I want to add my mite, if you think it is worthy. 
Yours truly, 
Lovise W. DANIELSON. 


Writtnc NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


The members of the Association may be interested in an 
experiment in newspaper writing tried last year in a small 
school. 
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The problem of teaching composition to Juniors success- 
fully and interestingly has been a baffling one. They no 
longer care to tell stories to each other or to describe their 
companions for the hearers to guess. Exposition should 
be developed, but exposition of a subject arbitrarily assigned 
calls forth not even languid interest. Something practical 
is demanded. 

So the teacher décided to try newspaper writing. The 
time given to it was one period a week for half the year. 
No text-book was used by the pupils, aside from the 
few pages devoted to the subject in Brooks’ Composition 
Book II. The teacher found Dr. Bleyer’s Newspaper Writ- 
ing and Editing most suggestive and helpful, and she fol- 
lowed the outline of that book in the main. The class 
brought in newspaper clippings of different kinds, and from 
the study of these the principles of writing the news-“story” 
were evolved. Then they tried to produce similar reports. 
Personal items about alumni were first written. Local bits 
of news were later worked up. Sometimes the material 
for the article was supplied by a short newspaper clipping 
and this was enlarged upon. Editorials were subsequently 
written on news matter found in papers. The last article 
was a review of the last book read, preferably a new one. 

Dr. Bleyer’s book furnishes fine material for work in class 
in the exercises at the end of the several chapters. The 
class was specially interested in thinking up good “leads” 
for articles read by the teacher. 

The most difficult question was the publication of these 
articles, for of course a newspaper “story” presupposes an 
audience. If we had had a school paper, there would have 
been no difficulty. For several reasons it did not seem wise 
to ask for a column in the local paper. Finally this solution 
was adopted. The most accurate typists in the class were 
selected to type the best articles each week, and these were 
posted in the several class-rooms under the heading 1915 
BuLietTIn. They were eagerly read by all members of the 
school. Incidentally I might mention that those chosen to 
do the typewriting felt highly honored. 

The results were excellent. Interest was secured with 
no trouble. The pupils felt that they were receiving train- 
ing that might prove useful in the future. The duty of 
reading the daily paper, and the best way to do it were indi- 
rectly impressed upon the class, and they began to be 
ashamed of ignorance of current events. Some pupils who 
had never done very well in purely academic subjects now 
shone because they were well informed in the events of the 
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day. Last, but best of all, they gained in ease and precision 
of expression, and some developed a good degree of force 
and picturesqueness. The experiment met with so much 
success that it seemed worth passing on. 
LoutsE W. DANIELSON, 
Killingly High School, Danielson, Conn. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School Days. Edited by A. B, De Mute, 
Master in English, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. Scott, 
Forseman and Company, Chicago. 

Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Wiuiam ALLAN 
Neitson, Professor of English in Harvard University. Scott, 
Forseman and Company. 

Oral Composition. By Cornetia C. Warp, Hunter College High 
School, New York City. The Macmillan Company. 

History of English Literature. By A. S. Mackxenztg, Professor of 
English Literature, State University of Kentucky. The Mac- 
millan Company. i 

A Collection of Poetry for Schools. Edited by Joun THorNToN, 
M.A. Longmans, Green and Company. 


English Readings for Schools 


A Book of English Essays. Selected and edited by C. T. 
Winchester, Professor in Wesleyan University. 
405 pp., 16 mo. 45 cents. 
Contains 27 essays by Bacon, Cowley, Steele, Addi- 
son, Lamb, Hazjitt, De Quincey, Thackeray, Emerson, 
Lowell and Stevenson, 


OTHER RECENT VOLUMES 


SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET. Edited by JoHN L. Lowes, 
Washington University. 25 cents. 

BYRON: CHILDE HAROLD, PRISONER OF CHILLON, 
AND OTHER POEMS. Edited by HARDIN CRAIG, 
University of Minnesota, 35 cents. 

HUGHES: TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Edited by W. H. 
LILLARD, Phillips Andover Academy. 45 cents. 
FRANKLIN: AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by Frank W. PINE, 
Gilman Country School, Baltimore. 35 cents. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Two New Issues in the Riverside 
Literature Series 


Edited by 


CLAUDE M. FUESS, PH.D. 
Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 
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SELECTED ENGLISH LETTERS 
Representative letters by many writers, beginning 
with William Paston in the 15th century, and including 
a large number of modern letters by living authors. 
No. 228. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


SELECTED ESSAYS 


Highteen essays from classic and contemporary es- 
sayists, compiled to comply with the new College 
Entrance Requirements. No. 234. Paper, 30 cents; linen, 
40 cents, net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NEW ISSUES OF THE ECLECTIC 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Cloth Bound, Price, 20 Cents Each 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON COPYRIGHT and LINCOLN’S 
ADDRESS AT COOPER UNION 
Edited by L. A. PirreneerR, A.M., Head of the Department 
of English, Kent Normal School, Kent, Ohio. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: THE VOYAGES TO 
LILLIPUT AND BROBDINGNAG 
Edited by CHARLES ROBERT GASTON, English Teacher, Rich- 
mond Hill High School, City of New York. 

SELECTED POEMS AND TALES OF EDGAR ALLEN POB 
Edited by Roscozk GitMorm Storr, Head of the English 
Department, Eastern Kentucky State Normal, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. 

Edited by FreprericK Houxk Law, A.M., Ph.D., Head of 
the Department of English, the Stuyvesant High School, 
City of New York. 

BUNYAN’S THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Edited by Gracr Latimer Jones, A.B., A.M., Co-Principal, 
and MArRGuERITE J. ARNOLD, A.B., Director of Theme Work, 
Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Just Published 


CORRESPONDENCE 


By Roy Davis, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass., 
and Clarence H. Lingham. 


This book has been prepared to meet a definite and wide- 
spread demand lately expressed by teachers in commercial 
classes in high schools. It provides within moderate compass 
a well-rounded exposition of the fundamentals of English, busi- 
ness correspondence, and their mutual relations, the subject 
matter having been chosen only after careful inquiry among 
both English teachers and business men. 

The first five chapters provide an eminently sensible and 
practical treatment of grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
composition. The remaining chapters illustrate the application 
of the principles thus developed to the different forms of busi- 
ness composition. The treatment of the business letter, Chapters 
VI-XII, is unusually full, interesting, and helpful, and shows a 
knowledge of actual needs and conditions. The exercises, most 
of which have been carefully tried out in the classroom, are 
abundant and teachable, and the book is always within the 
average pupil’s experience and comprehension. 


8vo, cloth, 310 pages, $1.00 


it) v =| GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
la 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 


JUST POBLISHED 


Mackenzie’s ‘* History of English 


Literature’”’ 
NET PRICE, 88 CENTS 


Among the new features are its inclusion of a brief 
chapter on the earlist literature of Britain and one on 
the popular ballad, and the exclusion of those things 
which might confuse or mislead youthful readers. 

Special attention has been given to maps and illus- 
trations. 

The summaries, test questions and bibliographies 
are most excellent. 

We shall be glad to send you further information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


